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its place by right In every anthology of English poetry,
Clare achieved that final perfection of form which was
so often to elude him. The bird-note begins, rises, dies
away: and the poem is finished,

Clare's music was a natural music; as with Shelley's
skylark, his art was unpremeditated and his strains pro-
fuse. He was perhaps never to find a form which fitted
his genius so intimately as that of Song's Eternity. His
language was to become more coherent and more vivid;
but the inward harmony that is essential to a great poem
was too often to escape him. He was like a child so
intoxicated with his wonderful gift for whistling and his
tune that he whistles it over and over again. The note
is so pure, the tune so full of delight that we can never
be tired; we listen to it as we listen to the drowsy
enchantment of the monotony of sounds on a summer's
afternoon, for it is as authentic and as sweet as they.
The eternity of song was in Clare's blood; and when he ^
recurs to the theme of enduring nature in simple
stanzas,

Some sing the pomps of chivalry

As legends of the ancient time.
Where gold and pearls and mystery

Are shadows painted for sublime;

But passions of sublimity

Belong to plain and simpler things.
And David underneath a tree

Sought when a shepherd Salem's springs,

Where moss did into cushions spring,

Forming a seat of velvet hue,
A small unnoticed trifling thing

To all but heaven's hailing dew.